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“ Nature and the Rich.” 


N admirable article on the condition of gardening-art 
in this country appears in the Contributor’s Club of 
the Atlantic Monthly for June, under the heading that we 
now quote. It explains a danger which, although seldom 
recognized as such, is the one that most seriously threatens 
the progress of the art of gardening in America, and even 
tends to impair the innate love of our people for Nature it- 
self. The writer's plea is for the use of “ natural resources 
in landscape-gardening,” and his protest is against the 
prevalent idea that “lawns and flower-beds and the like are 
the only possibilities for beautiful grounds.” No one, he 
says, “is properly underscoring for the benefit of the stupid 
rich” the chief lesson taught by Mr. Olmsted’s work at the 
Chicago Fair—‘“ the lesson of the lagoon on the value of 
cultivating and heightening without change of character 
Nature’s own choicest efforts.” 

Readers of this journal need not be told that it has inva- 
tiably aimed to enforce this lesson ; has frequently cited 
examples where the use of much money, time and pains 
has merely resulted in deforming Nature, and occasionally 
(as often as they could be found) has described places 
where a far smaller outlay of money and effort, used with 
more intelligence and a truer sense of art, has preserved 
local forms of natural beauty, with an accentuation of their 
intrinsic character, and a consequent heightening of their 
charm. But this is a lesson which needs to be often re- 
peated, and we heartily welcome it as clearly set forth in a 
non-professional periodical. Nothing could be more true 
than the statement that “we have only to look at the 
pleasure-grounds of the rich, from Newport to Ocono- 
mowoc, to see that the notion that Nature anywhere 
knows what she is about is quite foreign to the popular 
creed in gardening.” And it may well be added that this 
“creed in gardening,” while showing no real appreciation 
for Nature, has no real understanding of art. This, we 
think, is partly because few Americans yet sincerely care 
about their pleasure-grounds. It is “the thing” to have 
handsome grounds as large as one’s means permit; 
but an owner is usually satisfied to follow other people’s 
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example in their arrangement because in his heart he takes 
very little interest in them. ‘Nor is this less true if we sub- 
stitute the feminine for the masculine pronoun. English 
women, even more than English men, are apt to havea 
true love for their gardens and parks; but American 
women seem to feel this love even less often than Ameri- 
can men. They do care about the interior of their houses 


. and about their clothes; consequently, while fashion is 


largely regarded in both these directions, nevertheless it is 
not allowed to crush out all individuality ; and therefore 
an artistic effect, marked by appropriateness as well as 
personality, is often the result. We do not believe that 
artistic feeling is lacking in our people. On the contrary, 
the creation of the Chicago Fair and the strong impression 
its beauty made upon the public mind, suffice to show that 
this feeling may be stronger in them than in most other 
modern nations. But as yet it is largely latent ; and as re- 
gards gardening-art one cannot feel that it has even begun 
to awaken in any popular sense. : 

Another reason for our monotony of “lawns, flower- 

beds and the like” may be found in the rapid growth of 
our fortunes and the undue ‘value consequently put, in 
every branch of art, upon results which evince the expen- 
diture of much money. The most ignorant or careless 
person instantly sees that wide, carefully tended lawns, 
gaudy flower-beds, and crowds of odd or exotic plants 
must represent a considerable outlay of money ; and often 
he is charmed by his mere perception of this fact just as 
the owner himself is charmed by the thought that it is 
plainly to be perceived on his place. Custom and indiffer- 
ence combine to blind the eyes of more refined and culti- 
vated owners to the truth that their places thus reveal 
wealth alone, while they fondly fancy they reveal beauty, 
too. But, whether vulgarity of feeling does or does not 
lie behind the result we see, there can be no question 
that this result is very often vulgar to a degree which 
would be instantly noted and condemned were it equaled 
in our house-interiors. ; 

By vulgar we mean ostentatious, inappropriate, inar- 
tistic and ugly. We mean that most of our country 
places, large and small, look as though the aim had been 
to spend as much money upon them as possible, and to 
make as much show as possible for that amount of money. 
This result can be as surely attained in a small door-yard 
as in a large estate, just as the sitting-room of a cottage 
may be as vulgar in its way as the drawing-room of a 
hotel. And, unfortunately, it is attained almost as often 
by people who have little money, and esteem themselves 
modest and refined citizens, as by those whom they would 
dub ostentatious millionaires. Moreover, while the means 
employed differ as between the cottage parlor and the 
hotel drawing-room, those used in small villa grounds 
and great country places are: apt to be quite similar in 
kind. The almost universal error is that no one believes 
“that Nature anywhere knows what she is about.” The 
sinning of the very rich is more heinous only because it 
is wrought on a larger scale and to a more conspicuous 
result. They have more power for evil, but the relatively 
send man is just as apt to wreak his seeming spite against 

ature to the best of his ability. 

The general practice, as the writer in the AWanic explains, 
is to buy the most charming spot that can be found and 
then to sweep everything which nature has placed there 
away, and, “starting from the bare ground, create a lawn 
and plant evergreens,” following this up by cutting places 
for a multitude of chromo-like flower-beds in the lawn 
thus carefully created, and setting as many novel, vivid 
or curious plants as possible in inharmonious contrast with 
the evergreens and flowers. Itis plain that this means 
ostentation ; and as plain that it means inappropriateness, 
and therefore lack of art and lack of beauty. The basis of 

every beautiful effect must be appropriateness. A delicate 
little water-color would be out of place and, therefore, dis- 
pleasing on the great gilded walls of a ball-room, just as a 
life-size portrait of a lady in a ball-dress would be out of 
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place on the walls ofan Adirondack cottage. We all know 
this. But how often do we see a similar recognition of 
the primal beauty of fitness regulating the selection of the 
plants we place near our houses, or those we associate 
closely together in our grounds? Our architects have 
learned that there should be some relationship between a 
house and its surroundings—not only as regards the dif- 
ference between city and country situations, but as re- 
gards that between country situations of various sorts. 
But our gardeners and their employees are slow to recog- 
nize canons of this sort. They try to make little landscape 
effects upon sites where the entire domination of architec- 
tural factors would prescribe at least some degree of for- 
mality ; and with the lawns and plants suitable for broad, 
fertile inland districts, they surround houses built on the 
mountain-side or the verge of the ocean’s cliffs. Nature, 
they think, has nowhere known her business; and they 
themselves have but a single receipt with which to make 
up for her unintelligence. 

Few spots likely to be chosen for the homes of peo- 
ple who have any money at all to spend upon gardening 
are wholly devoid of natural individuality ; and few kinds 
of natural individuality wholly lack suggestions of beauty. 
It should be the business of an artist, or of an owner who 
professes to care for his grounds, to understand and ap- 
preciate these suggestions, and to study how he may 
enhance, purify, accentuate and glorify them. Very often 
lawns, at least, are desirable, although most of the other 
devices of the average gardener are less likely to be so. 
But even lawns are undesirable in a region where there is 
nothing to suggest them, and the fact that they have been 
created with great difficulty will always be plain to an 
observant eye. Thus they will lack the beauty of .appro- 
priateness to their surroundings; and they will be 
stamped as vulgar because they must seem ostentatious. 
Everywhere and always the true lover of outdoor beauty 
will listen for the theme which Nature supplies ; and in all 
his variations he will respect this theme. Often a great 
saving of money will result from adopting this plan rather 
than exemplifying. the “popular creed”; and yet a far 
higher degree of beauty will have been obtained. Some- 
times, on the other hand, it will be more costly and trou- 
blesome to follow out Nature’s scheme than to create 
grounds of the conventional type, and less “show ” will 
be made for the money. But a man who truly loves 
Nature and art, and has felt their refining power, will 
hardly be deterred from righteousness by this considera- 
tion. 


Garden Flowers and their Arrangement. 


HE very word arrangement, when it is connected with 
a flower-garden, suggests formality, to a greater or 
less degree. But there is such a thing as arrangement 
which has in it no formal element. For instance, generally 
speaking, the objects which an artist paints in his picture 
are relatively arranged, but with a studied avoidance of 
formality. But where is the connection between a picture 
and a flower-garden? It seems absurd to ask the ques- 
tion ; the garden is a picture in itself. This, however, is 
something which we fail to realize, and, as a consequence, 
the garden is seldom arranged like the picture, formal 
or not. “ 

It does not seem as though there is any reasonable ex- 
cuse for an unpicturesque garden ; money is often lavished 
upon it, and it receives the best attention from skilled cul- 
tivators. There is not a suspicion of art in the arrange- 
ment of anything, and the gardener is expected to spend 
most of his time in nourishing his plants, often curbing 
their freedom of growth, and sometimes forcing them into 
artificial appearances. What we want is a revolution in 
the typical garden. The grounds around the villas and 
cottages of our summer resorts need the same kind of 
attention from good landscape-gardeners as the houses 
themselves have already received from distinguished archi- 
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tects. The beautiful house is rarely set in the midst of a 
beautiful garden ; we see everywhere the prim order and 
conventionality of Tulip, Pansy, Geranium and Coleus 
beds. Why do we not see more of the annuals, for exam- 
ple? Where are the beautiful Poppies, Marigolds, Phloxes 
and Trailing Nasturtiums that were familiar to us in our 
grandmothers’ gardens? Possibly it does not occur to us 
that we do not take the same personal interest in our flow- 
ers that our grandmothers did! But this is the fact, never- 
theless. 

Regarding either formality or informality in arrangement, 
two or three principles of good taste must be observed. The 
plan of the garden should distinctly connect itself with the 
house and its style of architecture. The lawn should 
be a plain stretch of green, and not a setting for vivid 
flower-colors geometrically arranged. The ground-plan 
of the garden-beds is of secondary importance compared 
with what is called, in perspective drawing, its “picture 
plane.” In other words, the color and form of a Lily pro- 
jected in relief against a dark background are of more im- 
portance, artistically considered, than the shape of the bed 
in which the Lily grows. 

Nature suggests formality in many plant forms—Mari- 





golds, Asters, Hollyhocks, Balsams and Cockscombs; 
there is no reason in massing these so their figures are 
lost in a confusion of foliage- Phlox, Coreopsis, Larkspurs 
and Sweet Williams ; these have no symmetry to lose, and 
they can be arranged in groups to suit their immediate 
surroundings. But who considers the surroundings of his 
flowers? Imagine a careful planter sitting down before a 
plan of his garden and studying an arrangement for its 
purple and yellow, or its scarlet and white! It would, in- 
deed, be an effort of imagination ; not one of us ever saw 
the thing done. 

Few persons realize the need of white in the garden; it 
ought to hold ascendancy there. The white Aster and the 
yellow or the orange Marigold are quite companionable. 
Sweet Alyssum and white Candytuft are adapted to fill in 
between larger, high-colored flowers which might other- 
wise conflict. The Calendula is also a fitting neighbor for 
white Candytuft, and the yellow and white Eschscholizias 
are boon companions. Yellow and white are always beauti- 
ful when associated together. 

Monotony is intolerable; nothing is so deadening in its 
effect upon one’s happiness in life; if the flower-garden 
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contributes toward that happiness, there is no room in it 
for tedious monotony. Is it necessary to draw attention 
to the fact that, with few exceptions, the grounds surround- 
ing our suburban homes are monotonously alike? Why 
is it that we relish the very mention of an ‘“‘ old-fashioned 
garden”? Until we fill our modern gardens with some of 
the variety which characterizes the old-fashioned annuals, 
itis to be feared that private and public flower-gardens 
will continue to be uninteresting. It is erronegus to sup- 

ose that people have lost interest in such flowers as 
Dahlias, Hollyhocks, Sunflowers, Larkspurs and Nastur- 
tiums. As for Poppies, few of us are personally acquainted 
with the specifically beautiful types, and, of course, we 
cannot admire them. A broad bed of beautiful Poppies, 
which flutter gracefully in every passing breeze, is not to 
be displaced by a carpet-patterned bed of Pelargonium 
and Centaurea gymnocarpa, without the loss of something 
essentially esthetic! The effect of scarlet and white 
Poppies in brilliant sunlight, relieved against a background 
of shady green foliage, is incomparable. 

Unfortunately our garden-flowers are arranged too much 
—or rather, the arrangement is entirely of the wrong kind ! 
But we are all apt to quarrel about methods ; suppose we 
let them go for the nonce, and, figuratively speaking, paint 
the garden on Nature’s own canvas. This is not so diffi- 
cult a thing to do as we may imagine; but we must first 
lift our eyes from the brown-earth patches and fasten them 
on the “ground” of hazy-blue horizons, masses of green 
foliage, picturesque bits of architecture, and garden gates 
and walls! Ifthe garden is a picture, then these objects 
form the best part of the background on which we must 
pene F. Schuyler Mathews. 


Boston, Mass. 


Botanical Notes from Texas.—XX. 


EAGLE PASS, a city of about 3,000 inhabitants, lies on the 
banks of the Rio Grande River. It is about midway be- 
tween the twenty-eighth and the twenty-ninth parallels, as it is 
about midway between the one hundredth and the one hun- 
dred and first meridians, and is about 800 feet above the level 
of the Gulf. ‘ 

Between effects of drought and depredations of barbarian 
goats ordinary plant-life in this region has suffered to an ex- 
tent that renders successful botanizing here a slow process; 
still, under even such unfavorable conditions, there is much 
that is interesting to be found along the streams, along the 
railways and in the few cultivated fields. 

Cevallia sinuata is a marvel of south-western botany. 
Imagine, if you please, a pleasant-appearing plant with a pro- 
fusion of basal stems that sometimes form a mass of vegeta- 
tion three feet in diameter and as many feet tall; its stems, 
covered with a white shreddy bark, and bearing numerous 
narrow, sinuately pinnatifid, sessile alternate leaves; the 
stems becoming pedunculate, and bearing at their sum- 
mits clustered flowers, with a calyx of five greenish sepals, 
a corolla of five yellowish petals and five stamens and 
a solitary pistil, all more or less silky plumose—the whole 
plant covered with a double set of stinging hairs—and 
you will hardly miss the species that you are looking for. 
Nature seems to have exhausted her energies in the effort, 
and, so far as known, has been able to make only one Cevallia. 
All botanists, however, are glad that she succeeded in making 
even one, so remarkable and distinct from all other plants. 

Scheefferia cuneifolia is common on the slopes around the 
city. As seen here it is a smooth, unarmed, low shrub, with 
small, pale green, obovate leaves, strongly veined on their 
under surfaces. Its fruit is a small bright red, two-celled, and 
two-seeded drupe, which is compressed and grooved between 
the seeds. I have not seen Schefferia east of Uvalde. For- 
estiera angustifolia abounds throughout the lower Rio Grande 
region, It is common here in ravines. In this species, as in 
others that we have noticed, the yellow dominates the blue of 
the green in the leaves, and gives to them an ocherous tint, 
which assists in the easy recognition of the species. Its small, 
ovate, black fruit is edible. 

One of the commonest shrubs around Eagle Pass is Condalia 
spathulata. The species is as wicked as itis common. Each 
one of its branchlets terminates in a iy eng spine, which 
is nearly as fine and sharp as a needle. Tosay that our shrub 
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is nearly yf open tells the whole story of its meanness. Its 
pleasant fruit is similar in form, although smaller, to that of 
C. obovata, which is also here. A handsome Acacia, very like 
in foliage, flowers and general habit to its nearest congener, 
A. Farnesiana, but in its ways of living giving assuring evi- 
dence of being native-born, is A. tortuosa. Like most Texan 
members of the genus, it prefers the richer and damper soils. 
When in fruit it may readily be distinguished from our other 
native species of Acacia by its long, flattened, curved and 
pulpy pods. ‘ 

Most of our species of Dalea are noted for their good looks. 
But none of them are handsomer than the tiny shrubby spe- 
cies whose specific name constantly reminds us of its beauty, 
D. formosa. The time of my visit here was too late to see it 
in the fullness of its flowering; the few flowers which re- 
mained impressed me with their remarkable beauty. 

In all south-western Texas, from about the ninety-seventh 
meridian to the Rio Grande, the most abundantly growin 
Acacia is A. amentacea. It has given itself only one pair o} 
pinnz, which bear three or four pairs of leaflets, that crowd 
and overlap each other. Its flowers are borne inshort oblon 
spikes. They are succeeded by a profusion of small, sonndelt 
curved pods, whichare inclined, sometimes with success, to 
become moniliform. In this species of Acacia, as in the com- 
mon China Tree, and in many other trees and shrubs, the blue 
is much stronger than the yellow in the green of the leaves, 
which gives to them a hue so dark as to make the hills, whose 
slopes the species often covers, appear black in the distance, It 
is this characteristic which has given the species the significant 
common name of ‘‘ Black Brush.” A spreading small-flowered 
Melampodium is here in cultivated fields. Riddellia tagetina, 
a rather handsome composite, with bright yellow rays, bears 
itcompany. The last-named species extends northward to 


* southern Kansas, where, in May, the prairies of Clark County 


are yellow withits flowers. 
Extra-limital is a term which has become fashionable among 
rounaas botanists. It is often used by those who ought to 

now that they are using it with little propriety. Our knowl- 
edge of the distribution and range of plants is constantly in- 
—— Almost daily a remote and hitherto unknown 
station for some species is discovered. It will soon be known 
that few or none of our species are as restricted in their range 
as the boundaries of a state. Wherever a species grows natu- 
rally, and by naturally is meant disseminated without human 
agency, and even then, if that fact be unknown, is the range 
of the species. If found beyond its hithertoknown range the 

lants aré no more extra-limital than the others. Some one 

as extended the known range of the species by discovering 
a new station for it. That is all. Cyclanthera dissecta grows 
commonlyinextremenorthern Kansas. It grows throughout the 
intervening country to Guatemala, according to S. Watson. Are 
the plants of that species growing in northern Kansas, or those 
growing in Guatemala, extra-limital? Or was Texas or Mexico 
the original seat of the species, and was it disseminated by its 
burr-like fruit carried both northward and southward, in the 
hairy coats of emigrant buffaloes? All there is of it is the fact 
that the known —_— of the species is from Guatemala, at least, 
to the fortieth parallel, or near it, in Kansas. 

Large and gaye individuals of Passiflora foetida grow 
on the banks of the ravine running through the city. The 
Texas range of this tropical species, as now known, embraces 
the region south and west of a line extending from Eagle Pass 
to Beeville and Copano Bay. 

The species of Perezia have acquired by heredity, or by 
atavism, the strange freak of developing tufts of wool at the 
base of their stems underground, or along their stems above 
ground. The wool borne by P. Wrightii, which is also com- 
mon around Eagle Pass, is fulvous. The spongy root of this 
species, with the wool it bears, is sometimes used in domestic 
practice to stop the flow of blood in new-made wounds. 

At Uvalde, and more commonly on the sandy bars of Nueces 
River, Hymenoclea monogyra, a peculiar and handsome com- 
posite, grows in great abundance. It is a smooth plant, fur- 
nished with linear leaves, and capable, under favorable condi- 
tions, of attaining a height of three to five feet, though it is 
usually less tall. Its flowers are produced in great profusion— 
the sterile ones in little clusters, which are surrounded by a 
whorl of whitened membranous scales. The usually single 
fertile flower has a similar involucre attached to the flower 
itself. The little white scales of the involucres appear like 
rays and give the species at anthesis a unique and attractive 
appearance. 

Eastern Rubus trivialis, Mitreala petiolata, Cissus incisa 
and Cissus stans reach the Rio Grande at this point. 

Eagle Pass, Texas, E. N. Plank. 
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Foreign Correspondence. 
London Letter. 


Cyrtantuus O’Brizenit.—This is a new species named by 
Mr. Baker in compliment to Mr. James O’Brien, of Harrow, 
who recently introduced it from Natal, and who has done 
much to restore many of the beautiful, but now neglected 
bulbous plants of South Africa to the favored position in 
English horticulture which they held fifty years or more 
ago. The genus Cyrtanthus is an interesting one, all the 
species being pretty in flower, and their only drawback is 
the difficulty experienced in keeping them in good health 
in cultivation. There are, however, a few species which 
are as easy to manage as Lachenalias, and C. O’Brieni is 
one of them. It is near C. angustifolius and C. MacOwani, 
and these are near the common C. McKenii and C. lutescens. 
The new one bears tubular, bright, pale scarlet flowers in 
umbels of five to eight on slender scapes about a foot long. 
The leaves are linear and like those of C. McKenii. 

LicuaLa Granpis.—This is a handsome Fan-palm, which 
was introduced about twenty-five years ago from the Solo- 
mon Islands by Mr. W. Bull, the Chelsea nurseryman, and 
distributed by him under the name of Pritchardia grandis. 
A large specimen of it was for some years a striking object 
in the Palm-house at Kew, where it flowered a few years 
ago, and was figured in the Bofanical Magazine. The 
habitat of L. grandis is a very restricted one, and hitherto 
it has not been possible to obtain seeds of it in quantity. 
Two years ago, however, about fifty good seeds were re- 
ceived at Kew, and from these some good plants were 
raised, and I see from an advertisement that a quantity of 
fresh seeds have lately been procured. The distinct and 
elegant form of the leaves of L. grandis and its good be- 
havior under ordinary stove treatment are sure to make it 
popular everywhere with growers of Palms. 

Nepentues Rajan is a most difficult plant to manage. Pos- 


sibly some American grower of these plants who has suc-’ 


ceeded with N. Rajah can give us a few helpful suggestions. 
The only plant I have seen that may be called healthy and 
a success is in the Glasnevin collection, where Mr. Moore 
grows it with his Masdevallias. I saw the plant last year 
after it had been with the Masdevallias four years ; it was 
nearly two feet high, well leaved, every leaf bearing a 
pitcher, and the leaves in some cases five inches wide. 
The pitchers, however, were small, nothing like as large as 
“ quart-jugs,” as they are reputed to be on the wild plants 
on the mountains of Borneo. A cool-house Nepenthes is 
as much an anomaly as a cool-house /A‘schynanthus, 
which, however, we now possess, the 7, Hildebrandii, 
noted by me a few weeks ago, being, according to Mr. 
Hildebrand, a turf-like mass of short stems, studded all 
over with scarlet flowers clinging to the thick tree-trunks 
in the frost region of the Shan states, in upper Burma. 

Sauromatums.—A border filled with several species of 
Sauromatum is an object of exceptional attraction and 
interest at this time of year. It is on the south side of a 
tropical-plant house, from which, probably, it gets a little 
warmth in winter ;. otherwise it is exposed to the weather, 
summer and winter. The tubers are buried six inches 
below the surface, and from these there spring in May or 
June the singular flowers, at first a straight green rod a 
foot long, which gradually unrolls and reveals a long 
fleshy purple spadix, which curves over till its tip touches 
the ground ; the spathe is strap-shaped, curled, a foot long, 
green outside, greenish-yellow with purple blotches in- 
side. As to the odor—well, we will hold our nostrils and 
say nothing about that. After the flowers, come the hand- 
some pedate leaves on tall spotted snake-like stalks. These 
die down in autumn and are succeeded by cone-like clus- 
ters of crimson-purple fruits pushed up just above the soil. 
The species thus grown are S. guttatum, S. punctatum and 
S. pedatum. They are all Himalayan. 

Rubus DELIciosus.—This Rocky Mountain bramble is 
probably a common garden-plant in the United States, but 
in England it is scarcely known, notwithstanding its hardi- 
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ness, the beauty of flowers, its free growth and the early 
date of its introduction—1822. Planted in groups on the 
border of a shrubbery, or in a bed on a lawn, it soon forms 
an ornamental mass of Raspberry-like stems, which, in 
early summer, are clothed with pure white rose-like flow- 
ers two inches in diameter. It is the most ornamental of 
all the species of Rubus known in cultivation here, and if 
not appreciated in America as a garden-plant it ought to 
be. At Kew it used to be grown in poor soil from a belief 
that rich treatment was bad for it, but a group of it, raised 
from layers two years ago, now fills a space of about forty 
square yards, having grown rapidly in the rich loam in 
in which it is planted, and the canes, some of them seven 
feet long, are wreathed in flowers. 

The Advertisement Plague—an American invention, I 
believe—has grown and spread so rapidly in England 
within the last few years, to the defacement of country 
and sea-side scenery (we have grown used to it in towns), 
that efforts are about to be made to put a stop to it by act 
of Parliament. The Prime Minister lately expressed, what 
every one who travels by rail in England must feel, alarm 
at the number of large, ugly boards that are set up often in 
the most conspicuous places in the landscape, and which 
not only destroy the most picturesque scenery, but also 
keep one constantly in mind of his liver or stomach. One 
cannot, nowadays, take a run into the country without 
being reminded twenty times on the way of his ailments 
by these glaring advertisements. The advertiser has de- 
faced all the station walls, the hoardings and gable ends 
of town buildings, and now he is spreading himself all 
over our fields and woods. 

English forests are at last receiving the attention for 
which they have been crying out for many years. Their 
condition is being looked into and the work done in them 
criticised—foolishly asa rule, it is true, still adverse criticism 
is better than no notice atall. Sir John Lubbock has recently 
recommended that the Government ought to take the mat- 
ter up and preserve such forests as we boast of. What we 
in England call forests are, of course, very different from 
what you call by that name. Ours are large areas given 
up entirely to arboreal vegetation, and not with any view 
to the production of good timber. Such are the Epping 
Forest, which has been called the playground for the. in- 
habitants of East London, and the New Forest, in Hamp- 
shire. But the trees in these will wear out in time, and 
what is needed is judicious thinning, the removal of worn- 
out trees and the planting of new ones. Our forests and 
woods are too precious to be allowed to run to waste with- 
out protest. 

Inpoor GarDENING.—The cultivation of plants which re- 
quire to be kept in glass houses is, I believe, on the 
decline, in England at any rate. Gardening has made 
enormous strides within the last twenty years, but, if we 
except Orchids, it has been only with open-air gardening. 
Even the Orchid fever is cooling, so far as tropical species 
are concerned, the demand now being for those sorts 
which can be grown in a cool house. The discomfort of 
the plant-stove is too much for most people. Fruit must 
be grown, and we shall always have forced grapes, cu- 
cumbers, melons, pineapples, etc., but plants which merely 
please the eye are certain to decline in favor if they cannot 
be grown without stove-heat. No doubt, the fault is partly 
in the crude and unattractive methods adopted for indoor 
gardening ; the pipes, the ugly stages, the flower-pots, the 
formal arrangement, all so artificial and inartistic. Reform 
is needed if we are not to give up tropical gardening alto- 
gether. In those houses where the plants are planted in 
borders, where few or no flower-pots are used, the effect is 
better and the plants are often healthier. English outdoor 
gardening has improved because it has been largely re- 
modeled and everything formal and ugly has been 
removed, Our borders of hardy flowers, rock-gardens, 
groups of shrubs and trees, beds only when they can 
be made to have a natural or artistic effect—these are 
in the right direction. But the ordinary plant-house is, it 
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must be admitted, ugliness itself. We want glass structures 
that will not interfere with a pleasant natural arrangement 
of the contents and in which the needs of the plants can be 
supplied without the use of the stage and the flower-pot.. 
London. W. Watson, 


New or Little-known Plants. 
Phlox divaricata. 


HIS pretty plant, which bears on leafy stems broad 
open clusters of lavender-colored or pale blue flowers 
an inch in diameter, is an inhabitant of damp rich woods 
in eastern North America, where it is found from western 
Canada and New York to Florida, lowa and Arkansas. It 
is one of those beautiful North American plants which are 
better suited than those of any other country to grace our 
gardens, but, in common with many other North American 
lants, it is almost unknown to American gardeners, 
although a century ago it was considered in England 
worthy of a portrait in the Bosanical Magazine. 

Like the other dwarf species of Phlox, Phlox divaricata 
is seen to its best advantage in the rock-garden or in some 
other half-wild spot where it can obtain protection from 
the intensity of the summer sun in the overhanging 
branches of deciduous trees, and, like the other species, 
it enjoys deep, rich and well-drained soil, in which it will 
soon spread into a broad mat by the decumbent sterile 
shoots which it produces at the base of the upright 
flower-bearing stems. The flowers appear in very early 
spring. 

PWe are indebted to Mrs. J. H. Robbins, of Hingham, 
Massachusetts, for the specimen from which Mr. Faxon 
has made the drawing reproduced on page 256 of this issue. 


Plant Notes. 


Ir1szs.—Of Irises now in flower I. ochroleuca is the most 
striking, and is really one of the noblest and most effective 
ofthefamily. The leaves are some three feet tall, and above 
them are borne the handsome white flowers with yellow 
claws. It flowers with considerable freedom. I. cuprea 
is one of the most distinct species, with dull brown or cop- 
pery flowers, the falls of which are spread laterally.- It is 
most satisfactory ina somewhat moist situation. I. Anglica 
follows the Spanish Irises, with an entirely different effect. 
The flowers are larger, but more quiet in color, ranging 
from white through the mauves to dark rich purple. The 
bulbs of this Iris enjoy a somewhat moister situation than 
the Spanish. I. spuria is one of the taller sorts, vying in 
that respect with I. ochroleuca, but its lilac-colored flowers 
are not nearly so effective. 

ARTHROPODIUM CIRRHATUM.—This Tasmanian plant is now 
finishing its flowering. It has broad spreading leaves, and 
bears in spring divided racemes of pure white star-shaped 
flowers, which are about an inch in diameter, and whose 
petals reflex. The yellow stamens are very prominent. 
The flowers are persistent, and the plant retains a good 
show of bloom for two months. It is increased by seeds 
or offshoots. It is a good greenhouse-plant, though not of 
first rank. 

ALSTROMERIA HEMANTHA.—This is one of the prettiest of 
the “ Lilies of the Incas.” It is hardy in this latitude in shel- 
tered places, and at this time bears divided racemes of beau- 
tiful salmon-pink flowers. The pointed inner segments are 
marked handsomely with linings of blood-red. These 
flowers, besides their beauty in the border, are very useful 
and lasting in a cut state. 


Cultural Department. 


Current Notes for Chrysanthemum-growers. 


HRYSANTHEMUMS intended for specimem blooms 
should all be planted by the end of June. As sug- 
gested in previous notes, ten inches each way is not too much 
space for them; but, for general decorative purposes, later 
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and closer planting will do. Experience has shown that it is 
better to rely on en plants for stock for this purpose, 
and a sufficient number, should be set in the open ground. 
Frequent overhead syringing on bright days is beneficial, 
since it helps to keep down insect pests. Three pounds of 
tobacco-leaf, with an ounce of sulphide of potassium, to ten 
gallons of water, makes an excellent insecticide and fungicide 
as well. Some plan must be adopted for supporting :the 
plants, and that of stakes with wire for stiffening or strength- 
— , how generally ia use by Rose-growers, is most prac- 
ticable. 

In July many varieties will show a premature crown-bud, 
known as the July bud; and, excepting a few early varieties, 
notably Mrs. E. G. Hill, Lady Playfair, Mayflower, Mademoi- 
selle Lacroix, Yellow Queen and Lady Selborne, which may 
be taken toward the end of the month; all such should be dis- 
carded, and one of the two or three terminal shoots, which 
appear immediately below it, allowed to grow. The crown- 
bud is an abortion, at best, and if left to itself could never 
develop. Itis only when the terminals or laterals are taken 
away, which process is known as “taking the bud,” that they 
develop. When it appears at the right time for a perfect 
flower, then it should be “taken.” Most varieties will pro- 
duce a perfect flower on either bud, but unless one has a 
pretty sure knowledge of the proper time for taking the 
crown, it is best to trust to a terminal bud. In seedlings the 
terminal is the surest test of their true character. E. Molyneux 
is altogether out of character on a terminal bud, and it re- 
quires very careful management to have the required crown 
at the right time. English experts take into consideration 
even the time of striking their cuttings, and this also varies 
with locality, north or south. About the 1oth of August is the 
right time here for this variety ; and as all buds appearing be- 
fore or after are useless, they may as well be replaced by 
others. There are very few varieties, however, which are so 
far out of character on a terminal; those best on this bud be- 
ing far more numerous. G. W. Childs, Viviand Morel, L. 
Canning, Ivory, A. H. Fewkes, Wanlass, Joseph H. White, 
Etoile de Lyon and W. H. Lincoln are all best on terminal 


buds. 
Wellesley, Mass. q:; Be 


The Calochorti. 


“Tae plants have flowered successfully here this season, 
and well deserve mention. These California bulbs are 
found in widely diverse localities in that state, but in none 
where conditions of climate do not differ widely from those 
prevailing here. Hence, aside from their beauty, they may 
be classed among interesting plants—that is, from a gardening 
point of view—somewhat difficult to cultivate successfully. 
None of the species occur in sections where the winter tem- 
perature sinks as low as it does in this latitude, but ex- 
cept, possibly, Calochortus Kennedyi, they are hardy here. 
This variety has not been tested as severely as the others, 
but has survived some freezing in pots without injury. 
The other kinds, including venustus roseus, venustus 
Vesta, Weedii, splendens, pulchellus, albus, _ lilacinus, 
Gunnisoni, purpurascens, amcenus, etc., were tested last 
season under hard conditions, and have survived and 
mostly flowered freely. Last year they were in a warmer 
place, which proved to be too dry at flowering time, at 
which season an ample supply of water seems to be essen- 
tial, or they go to rest without perfecting their flowers. My 
bulbs late in summer were planted about four inches deep in 
the most exposed border, which is of heavy clayey soil. A 
covering of boards was placed over the bed, and about a foot 
above it, to throw off surplus water and to prevent the thaw- 
ing of the ground during short spells of warm weather in 
winter. The leaves appeared above ground in February, and 
were not affected by subsequent freezings. The boards were 
removed early in March and full exposure was given. The 
“Star Tulips” seem to be the earlier, the Mariposas being no- 
ticeably later. As these bulbs are accustomed to a perfect rest 
in summer, the proper treatment after flowering is to elevate 
a cold-frame sash over them or else lift them and store them 
in sand for fall-planting. Of course, the bed containing the 
bulbs should be elevated, so that water will not rise much 
from below. 

The Calochorti are mostly very beautiful flowers, well worth 
some care. If a cold frame could be devoted exclusively to 
them it would often be more satisfactory, as there would be 
less danger of the bulbs being lost in summer, though the 
bulbs are ry 4 and easily replaced. The frame should be 
elevated, and the sash opened, but tilted to shed water in win- 
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ter. In July the frame should be covered tightly till late fall, posa Tulips are, however, the gems of the family. The best 
when the would require watering and thorough ventila- of these flower on very slender stems about fifteen or eighteen 
tion. C. pulchellus is the yellow Star Tulip, theinner petalsof inches high, on which they sway gracefully in any light breeze, 
which are folded. C. amcenus is a charming rose-colored CC. venustus Vesta is rather the handsomest white, the flowers, 
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with deeper suffusion of rose, and with a bright rosy blotch in 
the centre of each petal. C. Gunnisoni is another white 
flower, with greenish outer suffusion. There are other white 
varieties with differences in the markings, but similar to those 
described. All these white Calochorti retain their coloring for 
three or four days, after which the color begins to deteriorate. 
Mr. Carl Purdy sent me as a new species a flower of the same 
size as these, of a bright clear yellow with slight red markings. 
C. splendens is somewhat smaller, of a clear lilac color. It 
will be seen that there is abundant variety of good flowers in 
this family. Curiously enough, the California Brodizas, which 
take their chances in a mixed border, seem thoroughly reliable, 
and at least hold their own under adverse conditions, and with 


no protection at any time. 
teeabeth, N.J. y F. N. Gerard. 


Useful Decorative Ferns. 


[t is a problem for the gardener how to find plants suitable for 

grouping in recesses of corridors and similar places where 
the conditions are unsuitable for plant-life. No plants will 
endure these conditions for any length of time, and they re- 
quire to be changed frequently. pos Ferns there are quite 
a number that do remarkably well in such places, and if those of 
easy cultivation and quick growth are selected it is not so diffi- 
cult a matter to keep up sufficient stock. Adiantum cuneatum 
and the bolder-growing variety Decorum are both indispensa- 
ble. The Asplenium family furnishes several fine forms for 
this purpose, and A. bulbiferum and A. falcatum, with their 
broad, arching fronds, are desirable. These are both easily 
raised from little plants which are produced on the upper sur- 
face of the old fronds. A. Belangerii is more erect in habit 
and has narrower fronds, and produces young plants in the 
same way, but not so freely. 

Among the Gymnogrammes, G. chrysophylla, the golden 
form, and G. tartarea, the silver form, are the hardiest and 
most useful for decoration. Nephrolepis davallioides furcans 
is a beautiful and distinct crested form of robust growth. N. 
exaltata is also a free-growing and handsome variety, both 
highly suitable for decorative purposes. The fronds of Ony- 
chium Japonicum are light and graceful and endure well. 

The Pteris family supply more useful varieties for decora- 
tions than any other family of Ferns. P. Victoria is one of 
the finest of cultivated Ferns; a broad, irregular band of 
silvery white runs through the centre of each frond and gives 
the plant a striking appearance. P. cretica albo-lineata is also 
variegated, and is especially useful when small; there is a 
handsome crested variety of this Pteris which is equally free 
in habit. P. nobilis is a beautiful crested form with broad 
fronds and upright habit. There are several varieties of P. 
serrulata, all more or less crested, and all distinct in appear- 
ance. The old Pteris tremula is indispensable for decorative 
work ; its bold light green fronds always look well in groups. 
P, tremula Smithiana, the crested variety, is a beautiful plant 
anda free grower, but the habit is rather stiff. All these 
Ferns grow freely from spores, with the exception of the 
Aspleniums, which are propagated more rapidly from the little 
plants produced on the surface of the old fronds. — 

New Dorp, Staten Island, N. Y. William Scott. 


The Hardy Flower Garden. 


THE Lupins are about past, and the oe remaining relative 
is Thermopsis Caroliniana ; this would pass fora yellow 
Lupin to a casual observer when in bloom, but the resem- 
blance ends with the flowers, the foliage being entirely dis- 
tinct. Gray tells us that the name Thermopsis is taken from 
Greek words meaning resemblance to a Lupin, and the species 
under note is a native of the mountains of North Carolina. 
To the gardener the plant is of interest for its ak yellow 
blossoms and tall habit, for when fairly established it grows 
tall enough to be put at the back of the widest border, and, 
like all plants of the family Leguminosez, should never be 
disturbed when once planted. Itis preferable to start with a 
small plant or seed rather than to plant larger roots that resent 
disturbance. 

We have had a plant under the name of Baptisia exaltata in 
the garden for several years, and it is quite the best of all the 
Baptisias. It is a tall-growing kind, as tall again as the better 
known B. australis, with flowers proportionately larger and of 
a brighter blue. It is a fine garden-plant. The seed came 
originally from Kew, and B. exaltata appears to be well known 
in England, but, though the genus is North American, I fail to 
find any reference to it in any of the text-books at hand. It 
may be of garden origin, but those having access to Sweet's 
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British Flower Garden can possibly ascertain more about the 
plant, as it is figured in that work. 

Thalictrum Fendleri is the showiest of all the Meadow Rues 
when in bloom, though the foliage is not so finely cut assome 
of the others. It is very rare in cultivation, and is a native of 
the Rocky Mountains. In habit it is not so tall as the common 
Meadow Rue of the eastern states. It seldom exceeds two 
feet in height, and is remarkable for the beautiful white flow- 
ers that are profuse in theirseason. Our plant has formed 
a nice clump now, and is a pretty object every summer at 
this time. T. Fendleri is one of the choicest border-plants, 
and it is a pity that it is not more often seen. 

The Centaureas have a rather bad reputation as border 
ae and few are really good, especially those of perennial 

abit. C. Ruthenica is a notable exception, being elegant in 
all its ways. Our plants were obtained from seed S eoptied by 
Haage & Schmidt, of Erfurt, but the plants produce seed spar- 
ingly each year now that they have begun to bloom freely. 
C. Ruthenica is one of the most beautiful hardy foliage-plants ; 
the leaves resemble those of the Cocos Weddeliana, being 
finely cut and of a deep green color. The flowers are pale 
yellow in color and last some time in blossom. Our plants 
are seldom out of flower during the next two months from 
this time. It is one of the uncommon hardy plants that are 
well worth having ; judging from the name it is a native of 
Russia. 

Salvia argentea is not usually regarded as a hardy perennial 
plant. Itis often treated as an annual for the beauty of the 
foliage, which is covered with a silky down; under this treat- 
ment half the beauty of the plant is not seen, for it is the finest 
hardy Salvia of all when in bloom, and when not flowering it 
is worth sting ead its foliage alone, as already stated. We 
have had it in the garden for three years and it has taken care 
of itself in common with the other plants. It was originall 
planted for the one season’s effect, but it has lived throug 
each succeeding winter, bloomed regularly, and is now beau- 
tiful. The flowers are pure white on large branched panicles. 
It is much — as a garden flower to S. pratensis, or even 
the so-called hardy native species S. Pitcheri and S. farinacea, 


all of which are tender in cold seasons. 
South Lancaster, Mass. 


E. O. Orpet. 


The Vegetable Garden. 


WEEDS will make great headway in this growing weather, 
and the hoe and cultivator must bein constant use in the 
vegetable garden. Where the ground is hard it will not an- 
swer to skim over the surface with the hoe, but it should be 
deeply and thoroughly worked at once, After such a hoeing 
it is best to rake over the ground so that weeds like Purslane, 
which die hard, can be cleared off. These should not be left 
in heaps to dry up and rot at the ends of the rows, for such 
heaps have a very untidy, not to say slovenly, look. 

The main crop of Celery should now be set out, and as be- 
tween planting on the level of the ground and in trenches, we 
have always had the best success with the latter. The earlier 
plantings should now be growing nicely, and they should 
never be allowed to stop. In dry weather they should be 
soaked with water every three or four days, and if a mulching 
of spent mushroom manure or lawn cuttings can be given, 
this will help to retain the moisture and keep the roots cool. 
Celery should never be planted except in moist ground, or 
when rain seems imminent. Fairly good heads can be secured 
from plants which are set as late as the end of July, but in 
this case they should be planted in rich compost and water 
should be given unstintedly. 

The early crops of Peas, which have done unusually well 
this year, are now cleared off and the ground is utilized for 
Celery, late Corn or Rutabagas. The succession crops of Peas 
are helped by mulchings of grass between the rows. Sowings 
may be made now and for a fortnight longer for late crops, for 
which purpose the second early kind are the most suitable, 
McLean’s Advancer being oneof the best. Succession sowings 
of Bush Limas and String Beans will yet ripen for late crops. 
Pole Beans should be looked over occasionally and tied up 
where needed. Tomatoes, where grown on trellises, should 
be examined once a week and kept properly tied, and the lat- 
erals removed where they are not neaded. A mulching of 
short manure is very acceptable to these plants. From plants 
grown in six-inch pots and transplanted we are now, on the 
2oth of June, pomp well-ripened fruit. For winter-fruit- 
ing, sowings of seed can be made about July 1oth, and these 
plants will give fine fruit early in December if grown in asuit- 
able situation. We have found no variety as good as Nichol- 
son’s Hybrid for all-round winter use. 
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Cucumbers may be sown at intervals of a fortnight up to the 
middle of July in the open ground. Plants of the English 
frame varieties in houses or frames should have soakings of 
liquid manure twice a week, and Lettuces, if similarly treated, 
will pay for the extra labor. Sowings of Lettuce every ten 
days should not be neglected. If White Okra and Martynia have 
been overlooked it is not yet too late to put in a sowing of 
them. Melons, Squashes and Cucumbers, while young, must 
be examined daily while in a growing state. We have found 
tobacco dust an excellent preventive of the squash-bug, but 
it should be sprinkled upon the lower sides of the leaves as 
well as the upper side, or the work of destruction will con- 
tinue. Egg-plants will be devoured while young by potato- 
bugs if they are neglected. The best remedy in this instance 
is hand-picking. 

During moist weather plant out Brussels Sprouts, Savoys 
and Curled Borecole. Sowings of Cauliflower, Borecole, Beet, 
Sweet Corn and Turnips are still seasonable. Leeks, when of 
sufficient size to handle, should be planted out nine inches 
apart in well-enriched ground, and if the weather is at all dry 
the young plants should be watered well. The fact is that no 
vegetable-garden is satisfactory unless it has a good water- 
supply. If the ground is properly piped and hydrants are 
placed as they should be, a hose and sprinkler can usually 
be kept running constantly in different parts of the garden 
with benefit to many of the crops. A vegetable-garden, with 
a good soil and exposure and all the needful appliances, may 
be made quite as a as ~ flower-garden and quite as 
interesting to any intelligent cultivator. Fl 

Taunton, ~ Son y 8 W. N. Craig. 


Work in the Conservatory. 


[FURING June and July plants in the conservatory take up 
greater quantities of water than at any other season, if 
they are in a healthy condition, for root-action is now rapid, 
and the nights being also drier than they are later in the year, 
more frequent syringing should be given. 

In a house chiefly devoted to foliage-plants a light syringing 
two or three times a day during bright weather will help to 
protect the foliage from the danger of wilting, a danger to 
which a healthy plant is always liable when moisture is lacking 
at its roots or about its leaves. 

The proper attention to details of watering, syringing and 
ventilation is often of more consequence than the compost in 
which a plant is potted, though I believe in paying attention to 
soil as well. The attacks of the various insect pests can also 
be controlled to a certain extent by the free use of the syringe, 
red spiders and thrips, two dangerous pests, having a special 
aversion to water. If thrips are discovered on Palms a 


sponging with a mixture of whale-oil soap and tobacco-water . 


will usually dislodge them; and for red spider a solution of 
tobacco, with the addition of some sulphur, is one of the best 
remedies. 

On foliage-plants with soft leaves, like Cyanophyllums, 
Sphzrogynes and Dieffenbachias, mealy-bugs and various 
scale insects are the most dangerous enemies, and these should 
be promptly removed with a sponge, a camel's-hair brush or 
a pencil made from a piece of soft pine-wood, as the case may 
demand. 

Cyanophyllums and Sphzrogynes are among the most 
effective of foliage-plants for a warm house, but they require 
considerable pot-room for their best development, and if al- 
lowed to become stunted at any time it is useless to grow 
them on afterward in the hope of securing perfect specimens. 

Among flowering plants there will be great activity at this 
season, especially among the Begonias and various members 
of the Gesneriacez families, which contain many of the best 
summer bloomers. Besides the Tuberous Begonias, which 
have been so wonderfully developed of late years, B. Bolivien- 
sis, B. Chelsonii, B. Sutherlandii and B. Weltoniensis are all 
admirable, and so is the more rare B. Froebelii, whose Cine- 
raria-like leaves and large, brilliant scarlet flowers are most 
attractive. The Gloxinias will also require some atten- 
tion, though many of them will doubtless be in their bloom- 
ing pots by thistime. A good strain of seed of Gloxinia cras- 
sifolia can be secured from any reliable seedsman, but special 
varieties must be perpetuated by means of cuttings, and these 
are made after the same manner as those of Rex Begonias, 
being either whole leaves or portions of leaves inserted in 
sand in a shaded house. Gesnerias, Tydias and Achimenes 
should also be progressing nicely toward the flowering stage, 
and will require a good deal of water, though, like other mem- 
bers of this family, they prefer the water at the root only, and 


do not require frequent syringing. , 
Holmesburs, Pa. q =—-! W. H. Taplin. 
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Correspondence: 
The English Flower Show. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir,—I read with unusual interest Mr. Watson’s account of 
the Temple Show of the Royal Horticultural Society in your 
issue of June 6th, because it chanced to be my privilege to see 
this exhibition, and perhaps it may interest your readers to 
know in a general way what impression the display left when 
seen through American eyes. 

The site of the exhibition was on a lawn of about four acres 
in the Temple Gardens, on the Thames Embankment—that is, 
in the very heart of London. Of course, both plants and vis. 
itors would need shelter even in a climate whereit is not likely 
to rain every day, and five large tents, covering some 30,000 
square feet of space, were erected for this purpose. Even this 
space proved too contracted for the exhibition, which hada 
general appearance of being crowded. Of course, where it is 
necessary to separate the plants into five distinct groups, and 
in different enclosures, there can be no opportunity for a gen- 
eral disposition of the material so that it can all be commanded 
at a single view. Consequently, no such magnificent spec- 
tacular effect was possible as I have seen in Madison Square 
Garden, for example ; but, after all, since plants in such an ex- 
hibition are shown for their own sake, and not for the purpose 
of decorating the enclosure in which they are exhibited, the 
loss of this general effect is not serious. But even if it had 
been desirable as a study in artistic arrangement, to attempt 
any comprehensive picture, the material for such work was 
not at hand. Specimen Palms, Tree Ferns and similar plants 
which would be necessary for the appropriate decoration of a 
large hall were altogether lacking ; nor were there any splen- 
did masses and groups of decorative plants as I have often 
seen at exhibitions in Philadelphia and New York. 

On the other hand, the Temple Show was altogether supe- 
rior to our American exhibitions, not only in the number of 
plants exhibited, but in their variety and in the general cul- 
tural skill they showed. Of course, the exhibition was 
specially strong in Orchids. We have admirable collections 
of these plants in America, but they are widely scattered, 
Here there were twenty-five exhibitors of Orchids, all within 
easy transporting distance, including the owners of the most 
noteworthy private and commercial collections in the United 
Kingdom, and they brought together an immense number of 
choice plants whose money value could be counted by tens of 
thousands of dollars. Individual Orchids have been shown at 
American exhibitions which were equal, perhaps, to any 
shown here, although one rarely sees anywhere such a plant 
as Baron Schroeder’s Ccelogyne Dayana, with its thousand 
flowers hanging in long racemes of fawn color and purple, or 
the magnificent Oncidium ampliatum majus, of Messrs. San- 
der & Co., which had more than five thousand blooms, or Mr. 
Hardy’s noble specimen ofan intensely colored Lzlia purpurata. 
Of course, there were many novelties which Mr. Watson has 
already given account of, but the admirable cultivation shown 
in specimens of the standard kinds was to me most interest- 
ing. It is impossible to conceive anything more attractive 
than the forms of Odontoglossum crispum, for example, which 
were shown in almost endless variety. 

Hardy plants, in pots and pans, as well as their cut flowers, 
were shown insuch profusion as I had never seert before at an 
exhibition, although there is no reason why these should not 
be a feature of equal prominence in our own exhibitions, 
Some exhibitors, like Messrs. Paul, of Cheshunt, and Back- 
house & Sons, of York, used rock-work to display the plants 
suitable for such situations, but, as a rule, not much attention 
was paid to effective arrangement of the great masses of well- 
known plants like Trollius, Saxifrages, Spirzeas, Irises, 
Heuchera, Geums, Phloxes, Aquilegias, Pyrethrums, Delphi- 
niums, Poppies, Hemerocallis, Pzonies and Alstromerias. 
Many of these were shown in new and striking forms, besides 
many that we rarely see here, such as Calochorti, Eremurus, 
Turban Ranunculuses, etc. It reminded one of home to see 
neat little plants of Clethra alnifolia, which grows on all our 
swamp borders, flowering here in small pots, and a minia- 
ture Virginia Fringe-tree, covered with its lace-like flowers in 

the collection of Messrs. James Veitch & Sons. Here, too, 
was a beautiful plantof Philadelphus microphyllus, from our 
western mountains, which really looked more at home than 
it does out-of-doors here in the east. I have seen cut roses 
in our exhibitions which have equaled any in the Temple 
Show, but never anything like the number and variety of 
Roses, in pots, shown by the great growers, Every group 
showed admirable culture, and many of them were most taste- 
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fully arranged. I was eae struck with the plants of Mr. 
Turner’s Crimson Rambler, perhaps because it was new to 
me, but specimens like those trained to tall pillars and glow- 
ing with bright flowers from top to bottom, can never become 
tiresome. hen there were marvelous blooms of Madame 
de Watteville on some of the standards shown by Messrs. Paul 
& Son, of Cheshunt; indeed, flowers so conspicuously beauti- 
ful that I wondered why this variety is not more a 

own in America. But space would fail to speak of half of 

e plants which forcibly arrested the passer-by and demanded 
examination—of the Streptocarpus and Hippeastrums, the 
Gloxinias and Calceolarias, the marvelous blue of Lesche- 
naultia biloba major, shown by Balchi & Sons, the new Fuch- 
sias, Alstrémerias, Daturas and Javanese Rhododendrons, the 
wonderful group of hybrid Philocacti, the pure yellow Calla 
Ellenleana, and the giant Lilies. 

But, perhaps, the best example of cultural skill in the whole 
show was a groupof some thirty Clematis, trained to balloon 
frames, all in perfect form, in the best condition and just at 
their best bloom, not smothered with flowers, but each one 
bearing a sufficient number to be seen to the best advantage 
against a background of healthy leaves. The only group of 

ants which equaled these in perfection of culture were some 
Socy Pelargoniums, which I saw a few days later at the exhi- 
bition in Regent’s Park. These had been grown by the Messrs. 
Turner, of Slough, in eight-inch pots, but they had developed 
into perfect hemispheres and were covered with flowers of the 
most perfect shape and distinct and brilliant markings. These 
are plants which of late years we rarely see in America, and 
itis a matter of regret that so few Americans have ever had 
opportunity of seeing specimens of such merit. Certainl 
these plants would be more generally grown than they are if 
it was only known how beautiful they could be made. 

This exhibition of the Royal Botanical Society in Regent’s 
Park, by the way, although much smaller than that in the Tem- 
ple Gardens, left little to be desired in the way of arrange- 
ment. The ground is beautifully modeled, with an undulating 
surface, which rises gradually from the centre toward the rim 
of the great tent which covers it, and paths wind naturally 
about as in a miniature park, with the flowersset in groups on 
the turf. A general view of the whole can be had from the 
outer circumference, while from the centre one can inspect 
the slopes on either side, and the — was altogether very 
pleasing. Exhibits here were made by the principal commer- 
cial firms, and there were many others of eat merit from 
private gardens, among which I was especially impressed with 
that made by Mr. James a, whose Orchids and cold- 
house plants were exceptionally good. It seemed to me an 
evidence of the healthy condition of horticulture in London 
and its vicinity that so complete and satisfactory an exhibition 
as this could be held within a week after the three-days’ show 
at Temple Gardens and command so large an attendance, in 
spite of unfavorable weather. There was something like a 
crush of visitors at both exhibitions, and it seemed to me that 
the attendance would have been still larger if the exhibitions 
had been more effectively advertised. Indeed, I afterward met 
many Americans, not to speak of English men and women, 
who would have enjoyed the Temple Show if they had known 
it was to take place. On the morning after the opening day 
the principal papers gave extended and, as a rule, intelligent 
reports of the show, but this hardly made up for a lack of gen- 
erous preliminary advertising. I venture this ey with 
some diffidence, for probably the Royal Horticultural Society 
needs no advice on such a subject from a casual traveler. 

New York. W. A. 


Jackson Park, Chicago. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir,—_The wooded island is now the gem of Jackson Park, 
and will doubtless remain a prominent feature of its landscape- 
gardening, whichever of the plans for the permanent park 
improvements are finally adopted. 

This island, with the smaller ones about it, is as attractive 
when seen from the outside as it was during last summer. It 
is skirted by a border of small trees, shrubs and herbaceous 
plants irregular in width and in outline. This border was one 
of the most artistic landscape features of the Columbian Expo- 
sition Grounds, and has been more than once described in 
GARDEN AND FOREST. Its plantations of small trees and 
of shrubs are increased by a year’s growth, and all seem to 
have prospered, while the herbaceous plants, interspersed 
throughout its inner side, have generally increased greatly— 
even surprisingly, when the conditions are considered, for the 
drought of 1893 was almost unprecedented, and the available 
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supply of water on the island by no means equaled the de- 
mands of the Landscape and the Floricultural Departments. 
Then the mild winter, followed by a severely cold spring, was 
as trying to vegetation here as elsewhere. Despite these draw- 
backs, the island in general is far from arid-looking, and its 
appearance and condition should greatly encourage the de- 
signers of gardens about Chicago. Without any care whatever 
since the close of the Fair, the hardy shrubs and herbaceous 
rennials in the island’s border have flourished, and early 
une found it gay with flowers. Lack of care has somewhat 
dwarfed the growth of Saponaria ocynoides, which did so 
much to brighten up the place at this time last year, but it has 
not lessened its crop of flowers; indeed, the check on its 
growth from lack of water seems to have made the mat of its 
pink flowers more compact than ever upon its short stems. 

Delphiniums in light and dark blue have done well, and are 
beginning to bloom. Clumps of Polemonium Richardsoni 
have — less, look less vigorous and show fewer spikes of 
beautifully blue blossoms than they did last year. They look 
thirsty, and have, I think, suffered more from heat than from 
cold. This variety of Polemonium is so handsome both in 
foliage and flower that it deserves a trial in every hardy border. 

Groups of Geum coccineum have more than doubled in 
size and are crowded with pretty blossoms. This plant seems 
admirably suited to the trying conditions of the place. Ane- 
mone Pennsylvanica has held its own, while Callirhoé has 
scarcely done so. 

Of the numerous Columbines noticed last year, only Aqui- 
— Canadensis makes much show now, but many of the 
other varieties have been removed toa hardy border that is 
being made in the Rose-garden. The most showy of all the 
plants now in flower are the Oriental Poppies, that have grown 
wonderfully and have this season shown sheets of vivid color, 
where last year only a few big blossoms were seen. 

As the border of the island was intended to be representa- 
tive of natural growths in similar situations in the north-west, 
the omission of certain native plants, notably the stately Giant 
Parsnip (Heracleum giganteum), is especially noticed by those 
who know that it grows abundantly and to immense size within 
two miles of Jackson Park. 


Chicago, Ill. Fanny Copley Seavey. 


Recent Publications. 


Alternating Generations. A Biological Study of Oak Galls 
and Gall-fies. By Hermann Adler, M.D.,Schleswig. Trans- 
lated and edited by Charles R. Straton, F.R.C.S., F.E.S. 
Oxford, at the Clarendon Press. New York, Macmillan & 
Co., pp. xl. and 198. 

Under the above title we have an interesting and valua- 
ble work to which both author and translator have con- 
tributed a series of observations which greatly enlarges our 
knowledge. The subject of parthenogenesis among in- 
sects is a most attractive one and offers great fields for 
original work. Among the Cynipide it appears in a vari- 
ety of forms, alternating with normal sexual reproduction 
in many instances; but frequently established as a con- 
stant feature in the life cycle of the species. Ina rather 
long introduction the translator discusses the general sub- 
ject and sketches, historically, the investigations made, the 
conclusions reached, and the theories upon which the 
phenomena have been explained. He describes the forma- 
tion of the reproductive cells in both sexes, the modifica- 
tions which they undergo, and cites cases of spermatogen- 
esis to prove that potentially the male cells may be 
reproductive, while the possibility of continued agamic 
reproduction is theoretically demonstrated. 

The author first cites the observations made on the 
alternation of generations among Oak gall-flies, explains 
the methods by which his observations were made, and 
then gives in detail the records of a long series of experi- 
mental breedings, proving conclusively that the species 
of certain genera are merely agamous forms of those of 
other genera, and, finally, that in certain other forms 
males never appear, the agamous females ovipositing freely 
and the eggs proving fertile in all cases. An interesting 
chapter is devoted to the formation of the galls, proving. 
that the adult does nothing to influence it. “ Hitherto it 
has constantly been stated that the prick of the gall-fly 
and the simultaneous introduction of a glandular secretion 
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excited a specific cell-growth which led to the formation of 
the gall. This, I hold, only begins when the larva 
emerges from the egg.” “The moment the larva has 
broken through the egg-covering and has, for the first time, 
wounded the surrounding cells with its delicate mandibles, 
a rapid cell-growth begins.” This conclusion was sub- 
stantiated by investigation, but it applies only to Cynipid 
Oak galls, since there are numerous exceptions in other 
instances. A detailed description of the ovipositor is 
given, the method of its use is observed, and the function 
of the peculiar egg-stalk in this family is made clear. 

Finally, a chapter is devoted to an explanation of the 
reasons for this alternation of generations and how it origi- 
nated; and the author concludes that, “In any case I 
consider it certain that parthenogenesis is the primitive 
mode, and that sexual reproduction is subordinate to it.” 

Altogether, the book is one that should be in the hands 
of every biological student for its scientific interest, and 
in the hands of every one interested in the growth and cul- 
tivation of Oaks, for its descriptions of the relation of the 
gall-structures occurring on it. 


Notes. 


It is announced that Mr. George W. Campbell, of Ohio, who 
is well known for his connection with the Delaware, Lady and 
other good varieties of Grapes, is about to introduce an early 
Black Grape known as Campbell's Early. 


The annual export of tea from Formosa is stated by the 
American Grocer to reach almost 17,000,000 pounds, valued at 
nearly $4,000,000. Formosa tea is said to be the best in the 
world, and it is stated that unscrupulous dealers in Japan, 
Corea, and especially in India and Ceylon, have been doing a 
large business in sending to the market their own goods put 
up in imitation of the Formosan article. The new law, com- 
pelling importers to brand each package with the name of the 
place it comes from, has given much satisfaction to tea mer- 
chants in China. 


Galium Mollugo is the earliest to bloom of those plants with 
minute flowers, sprays of whichare so useful for mingling with 
other cut flowers. Galium aristatum, which is still better be- 
cause its clusters are more open, blooms somewhat later and 
has a delicate fragrance like that of Buckwheat blossoms. The 
Gypsophilas, —e G. paniculata, have small flowers on up- 
right little stems no — than a cambric needle, and are inval- 
uable in the garden. Statice latifolia has very minute bluish 
flowers and stiff slender stems. All of these are perennial 

lants of the easiest culture, and sprays of them in bouquets 
hove the effect of softening the colors of other flowers and sur- 
rounding them with a kind of mist or halo. 


In a recent bulletin issued by the Mississippi Experiment 
Station, Professor H. E. Weed describes and illustrates an 
attachment to knapsack pumps by which kerosene can be 
mechanically mixed with water for use as an insecticide, and 
the mixture appears to do all the work of an emulsion, and 
thus simplifies the application of the oil. The attachment 
can be applied to all knapsack ory of the Galloway pattern, 
and can now be purchased with the Perfected Galloway knap- 
sack and the Perfection Sprayer. The attachment can be used 
for many purposes where a mechanical mixture of two liquids 
is desired, and, since it is not patented, all manufacturers are 
at liberty to place it upon their spraying outfits. 


From the Journal of the Kew Guild for 1894 it appears that 
1,733,386 persons visited the Royal Gardens during 1893; of 
these 676,894 entered them on Sundays, and 1,056,492 on week 
days, the greatest monthly attendance being in August, and 
the smallest in paveny. Within the Gardens 2.604 acres, or 
about 113,430 square feet, are enclosed under glass. The 
Gardens are intersected by nearly fifteen miles of walks, be- 
sides the one or two miles of walks inside the houses. The 
big Palm-house, which was built in 1848 at a cost of about 
$150,000, has a length of 363 feet, with a height to the central 
dome of sixty-two feet. It is heated by six large wrought-iron 
tubular boilers and about three and three-quarters miles of 
piping. 

Professor J. B. Smith, Entomologist of the New Jersey Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, seems to have shown that if a 
Pear-orchard infested with the pear midge is cultivated as 
usual, or if the orchard is in grass and the sod plowed under 
after June 15th, a top-dressing of kainit, applied at the rate of 
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one thousand pounds an acre, will kill the insects and benefit 
the trees. On limited areas kerosene emulsion, diluted ten 
times, may be used instead of kainit. This, of course, is good 
treatment for the orchard as well, and it will hold in check this 
most injurious pest of the Pear which has been introduced 
into the United States within recent years. Lawrence Pear. 
trees are most seriously affected, and it is sometimes possible 
by destroying the entire fruit-set of a few Lawrence trees to 
protect the remainder of the orchard. 


Mr. E. P. Powell writes that he finds a row of Tartarian Honey. 
suckles particularly useful as a screen about small fruit-yards 
against the frosty winds which often set in just after the fruit. 
blossoms are well set. He does not allow the plants to grow 
up to tree form, but cuts them back occasionally, and if 
by any accident a bush is broken down, it will be in oo shape 
again within a year. He sets the white, pink and deep red 
flowering sorts in succession, so that the hedge in May isa 
mass of blossoms, delicate in form, color and fragrance, 
He also finds our native Lonicera ccerulea valuable for this 
purpose, for, although the flowers are less conspicuous, they 
come earlier than those of L. Tartarica, and are exceedingly 
fragrant. The berries of different shapes are not only orna- 
mental, but are much relished by the birds, and robins will 
leave raspberries for the fruit of these Honeysuckles. 


At the annual Rose and Strawberry show of the Massachu- 
setts Horticultural Society, in Boston, last week, the strawber- 
ries were unusually good. This is particularly true of the Mar- 
shall, a new variety with large, dark and well-shaped berries, 
Owing to the excessive cold in March, which followed a season 
of warm weather, and the drought and exhaustive heat of the 
week before the exhibition the roses suffered in quality, al- 
though great numbers were ores. The largest contrib- 
utor was the Honorable Joseph S. Fay, of Woods Holl, and the 
four varieties which took the first prize for new kinds were 
Mrs. Harkness, Violet Queen, Spencer and Duke of Fife. 
There was a good show of annual and perennial herbaceous 
plants as well as interesting collections of wild flowers, one of 
them including forty-six species and varieties. From a cultu- 
ral point of view, perhaps, the best plant in the exhibition was 
one of Erica Boswelliana, shown byC. M. Atkinson, gardener 
to John L. Gardner, Esq. The principal prizes for roses were 
taken by Joseph S. Fay, Dr. C. G. Weld, Sumner Coolidge and 
Mrs. J. W. Clark. The principal awards for strawberries were 
made to Warren Hustis & Son, George F. Wheeler, W. C. 
Strong, William Doran & Sons, George V. Fletcher and Wil- 
liam G. Prescott. 


More than 200,000 packages of vegetables reached this city 
from the south alone during last week. This large supply of 
perishable stock was handled with considerable waste, on ac- 
count of the excessively hot weather, and many cherries and 
berries remained unsold. Small fruits from near-by states 
now in the markets include cherries from New Jersey, Staten 
Island and the Hudson River district. The last strawberries of 
the New Jersey crop are being handled, and the best berries 
now here are from New York state. This fruit throughout the 
season has been of large size and excellent — , and the 
abundant supply has made it cheap enough for all buyers. 
Black raspberries from Maryland have been selling as low as 
two cents a quart at wholesale; red raspberries command 
from five to eight cents for a pint cup, in large.quantities, 
Blackberries are coming from North Carolina and northward, 
and huckleberries from Delaware. Offerings of choice ripe 
currants are in limited quantity, and green gooseberries sell 
slowly. The Niagara and Champion grapes, from Florida, are 
already in market, and some Le Conte pears, small and not 
really ripened, from the same state. The watermelons re- 
ceived from Georgia are smaller than those which came from 
Florida early in the season; the best command seventy-five 
cents to a dollar each. Muskmelons from Charleston are 
plentiful and fair in quality, and sell for ten to twenty-five 
cents each. The last Bidwell and Peen-to peaches have left 
Florida, and as part of the forty-one car-loads of California 
fruit sold here during the week, were Alexander, Briggs’ May, 
Garland and Hale’s Early peaches in considerable quantity. 
Apricots from California are still small and of poor flavor. 
Clyman, St. Catherine and Cherry plums and Tragedy prunes 
are here from California, with a few boxes of Madeline pears. 
Montgamet cherries from California command the highest 

rices obtained for this fruit, Royal Ann and Black Tartarian 
ollowing in price. These cherries are all affected by heavy 
rains on the Pacific slope, and they are much less showy and 
durable than in former seasons. Prices for California fruit in 
eastern markets have thus far not been encouraging to the 
growers. 
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